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more than an hour to get through the stoning ceremony, and the sun was high before we got back to the tent. We rested awhile and breakfasted before going out again to perform the sacrifice. Every pilgrim must this day sacrifice an animal of some sort, and a sheep or goat is usually chosen. The meat may be eaten, or preferably given to the poor. When this rule was made by the Prophet he probably did not conceive the enormous dimensions the Hag would eventually attain, for nowadays this immense number of animals is quite uselessly destroyed. Formerly the carcasses were allowed to rot on the ground, with the result that Mina for some time afterwards was practically uninhabitable. Of late years, however, large pits have been dug for their reception, which are filled in at the end of the day. In consequence of the last year's cholera epidemic unusual precautions were taken on this occasion. The animals had all been collected together at a certain spot about a quarter of a mile from our tent. Each beast as it was sacrificed had to be taken away at once or else thrown into one of the pits, and no one was allowed to take away any live animals. This was intended to prevent slaughtering in the camp, with its attendant dangers to health. Numerous guards had been posted to enforce due fulfilment of these very excellent regulations, which were however rather irksome. We wanted some meat, and it is much easier to drive a live animal a quarter of a mile than to carry a dead one. The son of our hamelidari Jaffa, and myself, lighted upon a peculiarly fat sheep, which we decided to take home ; and as we did not fancy carrying it we bribed a sentry to let us through. Unfortunately on the way back we attracted the attention of one of the doctors in charge of the sanitary arrangements, who galloped up on horseback, and after abusing us roundly made us take it back, and promised us a dose of " koorbag " if we tried it on again, which I confess I think we quite deserved. We eventually had to send the servants to bring meat.
The sheep cost from a dollar upwards, and are sold by the Bedou shepherds from the surrounding country, who must make a very good thing out of it. At least half a million are sacrificed annually on this day.